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ABSTRACT 



Riicent>efforM t(f describe the nature of schbols as .organi:^a/ions 

7' , ] ^ /\. \ " ' .V . ^ 

^have f ocusec|,^^tpntion on the concept of loose* coupling, or the extentX 

it \ • > ^. 

t'b which Bchppl subunlts are interrelated. Although a wide array of kindfe, 

of loose coupling and tljeir effects on the j^hange process have been posi- \ 
»ed, fewqinpirical studies have examined this problem more closely. This 
study' describes three kinds of loose coupling and traces their effects 
on the scope^ of changes implemented. Data yjei^ collected through ex- 
tensive observation and interviewing in five pjjblic schools over a two- 
year period. Three kinds bf' loose coupling were identified, They were: 
a. zoning control, remote coordination x)f instruction, and a clamping 
effect' on th^ flow of activities and information among subunits. Generally, 
it was found that loose coupling facilitated change in single sul^units 
but worked against more sys,tematic change involving many subunits. How- 
ever, individual. *;chools were not uniformly loosely coupled, and in areas 
of tighter' coupling, more comprehensive change was possible.^ 



PREFACE 

Research for Better Schools (RBS) is committed to providing a balanced 
program 6f research, development, and technical assistance to educational 
agencies in the Pennsylvania, New Jersey, and Delaware region. A major 
part of the^ research element consists of Field Studies projec/ts. One of 
those projects focuses on two of RBS' development efforts and the local - 
schools participating in them. The developnjent projects are creating ap- 
prpaches through which 'external agencies can help schools improve their 
curricula and instructional strategies in basic skills and career prepara- 
tion. Schools participating in the development hope to improve their own 
educational programs. RBS intends to develop apprbaches and knowledge 
which will have geif^ralizable utility^X ^ ' V ^ 

This is one of several reports /on the Field Studies' research:. The 
five reports' being ^developed in the 1980-81 year are^^intended to be of 
interest to researchers, school practitioners, at%d those charged with the 
operation and staiffing of development and 'dissemination projects through- 
out the country. The reporj^ cover two years'^of activity in five Schools. 
Their purpose is to identify and clarify issues related to the support of 
local school improvement. complete listing of alli reports available 



from this project is found on the inside back covet aftfi^ document. 
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' DEGREE OF COUPLING AND SCOPE OF CHANGe\ 
SCHOOL ORGANIZATION EFFECTS ON IMPLEMENTATION 

^ -¥ y 

» s 

Recent research on edncational change suggests that aspects of a 

scliool's organizational context may profoundly influence the rkiture Of y 

change efforts' and outcomes at the school (Berman .1980) , ^ Such a finding 



ng school impVovem'^t 
process to fit idio- 



places a great burden on educational ' agencies assist 
because it requires them -either tb adjust the change 
syncra'tic conditions of individual* sites or to assist alterations in 
these conditions prior to ^seeking further" change. One theme contained in 
the change literature JLs. particulai;-:iy salient for these endeavors, arid 

A 

that is that school organizational characteristics which foster certain 
kinds of change may work against others. This suggests that not only 
may some schools be receptive to improvement and others not, but also 
within a school some features of improvement may be more easily implemented 
than others, * 

^^T^^M^Ple* Zaltman, Duncan, arid Holbeck ( 1973) argue that the 
charactet-istics of an organization/s" ^^ucture which ^adflitate the initi- 
ation of innovations afe not nec^sarily thds^^^at contribut^^o full 
implementation of the innovations- Spejii^cally^— ^ey contend that highly 
complex, decentralized organizations with little .formalization ^of pro- 
cedures can easily initiate ch^ges in aspects of their operations but 
hav^ difficulty incorporating iKbm; less complex, more centralized organi- 
Ations with^high formalization are less re^^ptive to initiation but once 
a change has been adopted, it cai^be readily ^implemented . The major 
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reason for this phenomenon 'Ij^ that sjubunlts in more complex, loosely 

■■ *• ■ 

structured organizations have confiidernble autonomy to act. Consequently, 
when pressure or ^esire for change occurs, needed changes can be initiated. 
However, this same set of circumstances precludes change from becking 
incorporated throughout an organization. ^ 

Fire-stone (l580) and Firestone And Herriott (19C0b) extent this idn^ 
tp school districts. Schools can be conceived of as loogely-y^iQupled sys- 
terns. That is, there is little interrelatedness or dependency among 
individuals or subunits -(Weick 1976). ^^his situation makes the imple- 
"mentation of low scope changes, or changes which require few subuni1:s "to 
.altei* their behavior radically, relatively easy, but "comprehensive change ^ 
will not work because the kind of system integration required to make it < 

effective does not exist" (Firestone and Herriott ,1980b , in press)* Thus, 

^ 7 ' • S 

^ % loosely-coupled districts, attempts (at ccunprehensiA^e change t^i^lt in V 

a hodge-podge pf assorted innovations rather than a systemwide program of * 
change, • J-!/^^ ^ 

Weick (1976) identif ies*15 kindi^ of loose coupling- in organizations. 
These include little coordination of work activity, slow spread of in- 
fluence low .visibility ofi role performances, infreiqueflt inspection, lack 

' y. 

of feedback, decentralization, aitd delegation of discretion. (As'Loyis, 

V • - ■ . . ^ ' ) ^ ;7 

Molitor, and Rosenblum (1979) illustrate, the extent to which these 
ch|^acteristics are present in a school is affected b^ two major factors: 
the forraaJL organizational structure of the school- and j*lts cultural sy^stem. 



In ot^r vft^rds, the regularity with which certaiji^attems of behavio^ 



occur and the nature of the sh^ed understandings among school member 



oi? kec 



can increase or decrease the Irvterrfelatedness of\subunits. 
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To date^ relatjLonshJLpa between the degree of coupling In a school 
and the change proceHH have been identified mostly throuy»h informod spc-cu- 
lation; few empirical attempts have been undertaken to discipline these ( 
ideas (Miles 1980) • This paper reports on exploratory researclr intended 
to address this issue. It details three kin<fe of coupling found In five 
public schools and traces the effects of the relative presence and absence 
of fhese couplings on change implementation. 

^ ^ Procedures 

In 1977 Tl^earch for Better Schools (RBS) initiated a lon^-term work 
effort to explore h^w external agencies can best facilitate' school improve- 
ment. The primary focus of .the effort was developing approaches to^plan- 
ning and implementing changes that schools could use to improve instruc- 
tional programs in two areas: basic skills and career e^iV^at ion . ^The 
RBS approaches initially irj/yplved the use of external agents , who assis^d 
scho.ols ia going, through a rational, dec^^sion-maklng ptrocess. Later, 
algents were to be supplied by the school systems. Although tiie external 
agepts wei^ to'^have an active presence in the'schools, the determination 
of actual changes to be made was left to the schools. Typically plan- * 
ning for these changes was conducted by a team of teachers and adminis- 
frators. It was hoped that in th|^s*>^ay the changes woulc| be compatible I 
witih the school context, and, thus, become implemented and^nstitution- \ 
allzed (for more information m\ the approaches, ^ee Carreer Preparation 
Component 1979; Gr^eber 1980; Helms 1980). * ' 

The resesgrch reported here was an examination of RRS ' work in five 
schools frqm the f^^-l of 1978 to the fall of 1980. "^-he focus was on 
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building-level change; data concerning school district Invdivcmont -^i 
"the change process hnve been reported elflcwhbro (Dnwson 1980; Flrostono 

t ' ' \ 

^nd Corbett 1981). The schools varied According to faculty slzb, lovel , 

• - - ' - , % ' 

3 

location,^ and student population served. Smalltown was a rural elemen-" 
tary school with 13 fi^culty members. Thirteen percent of*its students 
were from minority groups. Middleville was an elementary school located 
in a lower middle-class suburb of a major city. Thirty-se^en faculty 
served a student populatipn comprised i5^\wenty percent^ minorities . Loca- 
ted in an urban school district, Patriotyrilementary had 18 classroom 
teachers and 95 percent minyrity students. Green Hills was an upper 
middle-class suburban junior high with 45 faculty and eight percent^minor- 
ities, .Neighbortown wa^ a rural hcgh school which served no minority 
students. It had 49 ^l^ssroom Ifeachers . ^ / 

Data were collected primarily through extensive obsorvr»tinn and formal 
and informal interviewing. Field researchers observed most oj' the formal 
.planning meetings which occurred between RBS and the schools. At these 
t-lmes, brief inform^Wl^itervlews were often conducted. In addition, 
researchers had occasional formal interviews ^th both project and non- 
project participants and .spent considerable time observing school life 
in classrooms, in school-related meeting^, in teachers' lounges, and in 
the communities in which the schools were located. Data collection was 
direjtlij^ by a teanr of field researcher's who met regularly to discuss 
emerging issues, theoretical concern^, and methods for gathering appro-^ 
prl\te data. Individual researchers J»ere free to supplement these methods 



at a sltS ,and^pursue ^^nts unique tb a site.y Data from observations .and 
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.IntorvtewH wore wrltton as^ field notos Irnmodlay^l y aftor col Lectloiu the 
notcH wcro recorded on tape, and the tapoH were transc r Ibecf. The typed 
notes w^re then cqded iislng a toprcal Index, w^th t^icn derived from 
the /otes. The coding system was continually adjusted as previously un- 
encountered events occurred at the sites. The loca^tlon of each gccurrence 
of a code was stored on computer to facilitate quick access to/^he' more . 
than 2,000 pages of typed field notesS the research yleldtnl. 

The coding index ^s used to identify field data related to^' school* s 
organization,' stich as patterns of interaction in schools, staff sentiments 
about their roles^ and' the roles of others, the allocation of resources 
like time and money, descriptions of school' and classroom operating ' pro^ 
cedures, sentiments about those procedures, informal groupings of students 
and staff, the distribution of decision-making responsibilities, leader- 
ship j,^tyles of administrators, staff attempts to exercise influence, and 
intended and unintended changes resulting from the projects. Data were 
then recoded iqto broader categories related to school organization. From 
this pro9ess three categories of organizational characteristic's emerged 
iJhich were the most salient for unde^ttanding the patterns of change 
outcomes. ^ 

In addition to the qualitative data, classroom teachers completed 
a survey concerning, school^rganiz^tion. ' 'ph^'^11 survey and an analysis 

of the data are contai/ed in Firestone and /HerriAtt (1980a). In this 

-I ' / ' 

paper, only desdriptiVe data concerning teachers' perceptions of particular 

^ . Si- 



characteristics o^ their schools are used, 



Organizat^iqnal C oupling School h 
All five HchoolH evidenced throo klnclH (^f loiisc* vinip 1 1 iif', ; (1) a 
xoniiig of control, (2) romoto coordination of InHlrur^lon, nnd (']) dnmpluR 
between subunit^. Zoning of cqntrol roforrod to tlio division of decislort- 
making rcspo^sibilitios and obi igat ions among subunits witliin a school 
(Lort ie^l969) ; remote, poordinnt ion was the "means by wliicli the dcMlvery of 
Ins^iruction was organized and adjusted across subunits: and damping de- 
noted the extent to which activity, in one subur^it did not necessitate 
activity J-n another subunit (Weick 1980). The nature of these linkages 
was affected by both the formal organization and the culture of the schools. 
*For example, the responsibilities of principals were delineated in formal 
job descriptions. However, specific obligations and constraints on the 
perfomiartc^ ^ those responsibilities derived fromj^the expectations for 

behavLor held .by the staff. * » 

( • • 

The schools varied in the degree to which ftTey were loosely-couplexl . 
For example, in t^>^; "Smallest school the principal was able to visit 
classrooms mucVj^^m"^^ often than in the larger schools, and thus, proVided 
more iiranfediaite^ coordination of instruction. But, for tfie mo^ part, the 
schools were jnore Striking in their similarity tbaa..d4ssimilarity . , Mor^- 
over, within. eaph school^ there were subunits and are^s of operation which 
were more tightly-coupled than^others .^^^or example, at Neighbortown, a(r 
least one subject area de|^artment displayed tendencies the exact opposite 
of the school as a whole; and at Smalltown th^^ district curriculum f6r 
matl^ structured teachers' math lessori^ much more so than the curriculum ' 
for^rearfing did reading lessonV.^ 'Consequently ,y none of the schotols could . 



be described as being uniformly loosely-coupled'; it was much ^more appro- 

. .i . 

prlate to consider them as possessing a mixture of loose and tight couplings. 

Zoning oS Control . * ^ 

Deal and Nutt (1979) characterized the schools in the federally- 
funded Project Rural program as "federatiohs'of zones/' these zdnes 
wer^ the organizational territories over which variou^ sub-groups exer- 
cised control. In some cases the division of*autharity and obligations 
among zones was distinct;^ in other cases there was an overlapping of 
control which opened the way for boundary disputes. Zoning of 'control 
was also eviden^in the schools in this study. There were certain areas 
of responsibility where teachers made decisions and others where admin- 

0 

istrator^ made decisions. The major zonal division was between individual 
classroom activities and the rest of a. school's operation. 

However, in addition, there were zones within each of these* two zones. 
Decision-making about classroom activities within a content area department 
o^* rrade level occasionally resided with individual teachers; in other 

instances teachers jointly made these decisions. Within the administra- 
tive zone, the principals- had the right to make certaiitNj^cisions that 
superintendents and schools could -not make. Although zonal rights and 
, obligations had their origin in formal delineations of authority, they 
were maintained by the informal expectations and beliefs of school staff. 

Classroom zone . Teachers in all five schools had the major re- 

♦ - 

sponsibility for making decisions about the activities that occurred 
in classrooms knd the pacing of those activities. Such^^He^l^ions rln eluded 



whether or not students would work in groups, ^lirt uses would be made of 

' . -7- , 
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textbooks and other resource' materials , the methods through which content 
would be presented, and the ways in which students would demonstrate t^h^ir. 
understanding. In addition, teachers determined how much time would* be 
spent on an activity, when in the school day , or class. period the activity 
would occur, and how much time at home students would need to work. 

As was the case in Firestone's (1980) study, teachers had less control 
over in&tructidnal decisions when* the decision ap^^lied to broader aspects 
of school -operation than the classrooms of individual teachers, Thes 
decisions focused on determining the overall curriculum for content areas,' 
such as what textbooks to adopt, what skills were appropri^e for students 
at particular levels to possess, what learning objectives students should 
meet, and what the appropriate range of content for students at various 
levels was. In the secondary schools these decisions typically were made 
by content area departmei^ts ; in the elementary schools teachers were often 
asked to be on committees whose task was to determine the curriculum. 

In both instances, however, the -decisions were subject to the approval 

of individuals in the administrative zone. For example, at Neighbortown, 
departments decided on what courses to add or drop and on what -revisions 
in existing courses to make. These decisions were then to be approved 
in sequence by the principal, a central curriculum committee made up of 
administrators and teachers, an administrative committee, and finally, 
the school board. The principal said that most ,curriculum decisions made 
by teachers wer^f., readily approved, but that in recent years an attempt . 
by one department to institute a lab period had been blocked anW admin- 
istralitors had decided to drop an advanced placement course. In Smalltown 's 



district, teachers were responsible for establishing a set of mini 
competencies for reading, but dist/ict administrators decided the ob-"" ' 
jectives were not ^adequate and instructed teachers to follbw previoug^ly- 



established competer\cies . - . \ • ^ 

In the two secondary schools there was evidence of - additional zoning 
pf control within tjie classroom zoneV ' 90th schools had cot^ti^t area 
departments headed by chairpersons. However, the^|y:terns of control 
jvaried. Typically individual teachers exercised-^^ntrol over the courses 



..theV taught whil^ the chairperson served as a communications link between 

teachers and administrators; in §everal departments individ'ual. teachers 

• / . . ■ - ■ . ' 

determined classj^om Activities but the department chairperson observed ' 

classes^ critiqued courses, and occasionally told teachers additions or 

revisions t^oitaake; and in" one departm%"nt at Nelghbortown, the teat^hers 

as -a gro.u^^toade all decisions about the kirii^and p^ing of activities 

in ^11 courses, ^ ... • . . 

Administrative zone . Building principals, district office admin- 

/ ■ ' ^ \ ■ ♦ 

istrators, and school boards not only had fVnal right of approval over • 

cyfric^lum decisibns but also had control elver most of the other aspects' 

/of school 'operation. These other ar^s- inclined determining class 

schedules, assigning students and teacheipMip classes, setting budgets, 

evaluating staff, establishing new staff positions , ordering supplies 

and materials , appointing teachers to extra duty assignments, handling 

serious discipline, problems , hiring and ^^ng staf¥, initiating new^ 

programs or projects, establishing committee^of staff to recommend 

policy, and organizing in-service activities. 
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1 Howevey, rhese responsibilities were divided among administrative 
positions ^crea^ng additional zo^^\ For' example; at Patrictt the building 
.principal handled schWuling, staff evaluations, extra duty assignments, 
serious discipline problems, and initiation of new projects invplving the ' 
school while the ^^H^ct trans*ferred staff and allocated 'money^ to schools. 
A similar division of responsibilities' occurred at the other sites. How- 



ever, at Green Hills the school board played a much more active pa^ iii 

o ■ ' 

establishing district pplicy and ques^tioning existing practices than it 
did at the^ other sites. As one a^ministra'tor observed , ^^Tke Board is into 
everything today." ' ' i . ' ' 

A common occurrence within this zone that further complicated the 
control issue was that decisions made by an administrator were not always 
binding upon successors to that administrator's position. For example, 
in Patriot's' district a. previous superintendent had strongly emphasized 
the need for having a comprehensive system of instructional objectives.* 
Teachers reported this system was closely followed. However, the ne^t 
superintendent was able to suspend this arrangement in favor of new 



3 ab^c 



directives. : ' - / 

•■ ■ ' \ - ' ^ 

Expectations, bell^efs, and the maintenance of zones . The consis- 
tency with which zones of control wef'e adhered to within the schools 
was more ^ r^^jpfof informal norms than official policy. Although 
union contr^ts placed some constraints on the ability of various sub- 
groups to make decisions, the divisljon of decision-making responsibilities 



was generally upheld by indivi'duals ' expectations for role performance. * 
For example, official policy d^d ^fiot specify that classroom activities ' • 
were the province of teachers. Indeed, principals acknowledged that they 
had the right to interfere in classroom activities. However, interference 
was considered only in Severe casej 

.. Generally .a problem with a feacher's delivery of instruction was X 
labeled "severe" when evidence from an outside soury^Te.gA test scores 
or cpmmunity complaints, was available which ca*t dbubts'on the' Individ- - ^ 
ual's ability to teach effectively . 4 For example,' aLpatriot Xhe^incipal 
expressed displeasure ^th the-performance of • teachers in^" particular 
grade. However, the principal also said that ncr intervention was planned 
until -standardized test scores were available. When these scores indica- 
ted that students in *t>iese teachers' courses wer^not performing aiG well 



as the i^incipal thought they should, the principal indicated, tbat action 
would be taken to get the^Jteachers to alter their ins true tipn. As another 
ipus1;rati'*n, several students and parents complained that a teacher's * 
classroom practices at Smalltown were making it difficult^ for the stu- • > 
dents, to learn. These verbal and written complaints led the princij^al 
to call a conference witk the teacher in Which the ^acher was l»^ustify 
the practices. The teacher did so, and the principal accepted the reasons 
offered. Later, however, the priiipipal said that if the teacher had not 
been able to explain why t^e practices were being used , then changes Would 
have been made. Nevertheless, the general behavior pattern was thatl ^ 
classroom decisions w^re left to teachers even though principals felt 
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that thej.r official authority allowed them to Intervene, Even> after 
several Green Hills teachers connnented to the principal about noise ema- 
nating frqm one teacher's crass, the principal stated, *'I'm not going to 
try to change [ttte teacher] It 's somethitig we're going to have to 

bother them about their work." 

Teachers reported that their Influence over decisions dl*d not extend 

-J* 

much beyond the boundaries of individual classrooms. Data from a survey 

of teachers indicated that the "Teachers felt they had greatest control 

* • 
over daily les^dns , course objectives, and material selection whereas 

administrators controlled extra duty assignments, scheduling, renewing 
contracts, and spending discretionary funds. Thus , teachers indicated 
,that broader aspect-s of school operation w^re the responsibilLty of admin- 
istrators, H5wever^ , they, also seemed to accept this division of decision- 
making^espohsiblllty , A^eadher at Neighbortown stated, "I beliefve 1 
have a.boss^and he can tell 'tne what, to diST, , , .I f^el this gave s* me moxe' 
control ovet my class because ^ can focus on what L'm supposed to^^be 
doing." Teachers at Smalltoim were not s^o satisfied with\that arrange-'. - 
ment but nevertheless accepted it. In response to an administrator's 
request a teacHer considered to be legitimate but unreasonable, the 
teacher said, "We don't like it, but wh^ can we do?'V \ ^^ 

^ However, attempts by parties outside a zone to interfere in decir 
stons wfthj^l»'the zone were not well received. Three Incidents illustrated 
the tension that could result when boundaries were not observed. In one. 



the Nel^ghbbrtown principal had discovered a teacher's description of a 
: class jactivity that was to be mimeographed in the office and asked the 

teacher to explain how the activity fit into designated course content. ^ 
Afterwards, the teacher expressed anger at the principal's apparent attempt 
to dqfiu^ appropriate course content. In the second example, a teacher 
at Neighbortown felt the need for additional planning time because extra 
duty assignments conflicted with existing planning time. The teacher 
suggested to the principal a way for the schedule to be adjusted to provide 
for this, time. According To^The'Teacher, the principal strongly resented 
the teacher 's jat tempt to interfere with scheduling decisions. In tire 
^hird, two teachers at Green Hills decided informally to switch class 

4 *• . 

assignments. Although the teachers requested and received the principal's 
approval, the superintendent became aware of tne^change and wondered why 
the central office had not been notified. A meeting'l^a^ called to discuss* 

the issue ^and to reaffirm district policy on how ^course assignment changes 

V ■ / ' , - 

.were to be t^viewed. * 

- " ■ • . ^ •' 

Tension, also resulted when individuals within a zone. did'^Y't perform 
their rc^e in conformity with the expectations . of others . l[or example, a 
^oint of contention between the teachers ,and prihcipa] 
the teachers perceived^to be the principal's laxness^ in hafidling serious 
discipline probif^s and rigidity in ailing with teachers. Qne teacher 
complained ^hat wheJSstudents returned frW. disciplinary sesfsions with 
the pi^i^cipar^-t^fey "were not afraid'^ according to the teacher^ this 
then hampered teacher^s' attempts to maintain discipline. On the other 



lers. tor example, a 
il at Padriot was '"what 



hand, teachers complained that the principal "goes by the' book" with 
teachers, thereby not allowing l^hem en9ugh "free play" in decisions. 

Remote Formal Coordination of Instructional Activities • 

■ ■ X ^ 

In most organizations formal coordination of work activity can be 
achieved either through advanced planning or feedback (Thompson 1967). | 
Recejjt^esearch has pointed to the lack of coordination in schools through 
either of these mean^ and has suggested that integration of instruction 
is instead maintained by a logic of confidence in the ability' of personnel 
to determine an^ deliver appfopriat'^^^rvic^is (Meyer & Rowan 1978). Evi- 
dence of this assumption of expertise was found in this study as w/ll. As 
the SmalltQwn principal stated while^xplaining why teachers were given lee- 
way in determining classroom activities., "Teachers are prof essix)nals who^ 
have a certain expertise*" 

Nevertheless, planning and feedback were also |n evidence 

schools studi^^d, but these coordi^ti'ng ^^^^^^^^^^ {jj^^^^j^^ from the 

classroom a^renas in which instruction was provided. That is, formal, 

coordination of instruction took place, but advanced planning typically!^ 

■V . ■ . ' • 

.occurred at the district level and resulted in broad written curriculum 
guidelines f6t teachers to follow; i^ addition, 'feedback data used in 
adjusting a school's iristructional services were de».rived fi/om secon^ry 
incJicators^of performance, such aa standardized tests^ oi^parent complaints. ^ 
Some informal coordination of instruction occurred among teachers, but 
this was^limited and sporadic. When coupled with the considerable 



/ 



control individual teachers had over classrooms, this.. remote coord inatiojn_ 

9 \ 

•led to variation in tTie delivery 'of instruction to students. Coordination 
• ■ , ' * / * *' ^ / . V 

^ \)f other aspecfts of school building operation, particularly scheduling, 

•t 0 ■ ' ' ■ ' ' ' \. 

was typically done through advanced planning by the individuals within 
whose zone control these aspects fell. 

Classroom coordination by planning . Formal coordination thorough ^ 
S planning was hindfeted by the absence of scheduled opportunities for' 
teachers to. meet with one another to plan' or .to discuss instruction 



andy the hit or^miss^^^nature of informal contact^ among teachers. For* 
example, at Neigh'bortown teachers in subject area dep^tments met once 
av month. Although these meetings provided an opportunity for coordinating 
instruction with4.n a department*^' discussions gj^nerally cdncemed other 
issues, such as ^e ordering of- materials, notifi 
events, and informal conversaftison. In only one 




of schoolrwide 
ent did the teachers 



jointly plan the day-^to-*day /lessons that would be a part of the courses 
of leered by the department. Non-departmental teache^*^as well as the 

.entire school faculty met mucl^' more infrequently. At Smallt^own ^each^s 
who taught at the same grad^le'^1 had the same planning periods, and thus, 
could jointly make instruction deicisions. Nevertheless, opportunities 
to'meet with other teachers werie more infrequent, making across grade 

^articulftldtiy^ the building-level difficult. ^ 

' To the extent that formal^ laniHj^g occurred, it occurred a step 
removjpd from the building . level . For example, districts often consti- 
tuted committees of teachers to establish the content of instruction 
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apprioriate^o Aggrade level or subject area/ The resulting guides varied 

r ^ { • • 

in specificity, but generally they contained the rarige of content to be : 
covere<rC the skill's students were to develop, ^nd the learhing objectives # 
they^ere to meet. The issue of what instructfional materials and methods^ 



to usejwas less frequently addressed. One administrator labeled Small7 
town's ^uide^ **the backbone" of theitdistrictTs curriculum. However, a 
teacher complained a^out the lack of specif icity /by saying "we need a 
curriculum guide... u In other words, these are thevmain [oljjectives] , but 



tffere are others, whic^ w^'|yshould te^cji.' 



Coordination of instr'uction occasionally occurred inf otmally . N For 

.^ , • - . ' " ' ■ . ' ' ' ' ^ ' 

example^ teachers would meet in their lounges and discuss classroom ac- 

y_ ■ • 

tivlj^i'^ with one another. However, these informal conversations were 

not well^uited to wide-spread coordination because t^y depended on / 

\ *■ • ■ • 

^Schedule!} teacher breaks to occur and, thus, systematically excluded some 

/ ' /' ' 

participating. A teacher at Smalltown commented, "There [arel 



sortie pe^ople lyil never see because some times don ' t coincide with mine." 



In addjCtJoA^ "free time" was jealou^^ protected by teachers and thus not' 
always readily given to coordinating activities. As a Patriot teacher 
explained, "not every teacher is VillinW to give up their, lunch time to 
talk about the kid." a . i -t^ - 



the effectiveness 



Claseroom coordination by feedback . Feei^aG^-en 
of classroom instruction was scant and ii]ff ei/ential, thus providing few 
clues *^f or eajactly what aspects of instruction needed t^vampd.ng. For 
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Example, the sole* sourcefe of "objective"/ data were standardized and 
dlstrict-^made tests, Altoough di-strict-Tnade te«ts wer/ more closely tied 
to the instruction that was actually 'delivered than the standardized tests, 
a district could only infer from the data what teaching methods seempc| to 

be the most effective in achieving instructional objectives. Consequently, 

' ' ' r 

tests were generally viewed with skepticism as useful feedback instru- 



ments. As ^n admin^frator at, Middleville re)naVked, "tests can pj^oject 



anything^^oiKwant^/theri -to project." A teacher at Patriot indicated that 



the tests were important to teachers only "because the administration i 
conceriffed abaut [the standajrdized tests used in the district]." Parent 
complaints 'were anothe|j| source of feedback|^o.n teaching performance but 
these were so infrequent in the schools that they were of littXe utility 
as a coordinating^^d^j±«e. ^ ^ ' . 

Opportuniti6^s to obtain feedback data on classrooms through direct 
observation were hindered ^y prevailing norms in the schools against ^Oth 
observations. At Smalltown, teachers, especially the more experienced 
ones, did not mind the princkpal's classroom visits but resented and ^ 
tried to avoid such -bbsWvations by subject area c^rdinators. At Patriot, 
teachers were not bothered by visitations from/aistrict coordinators but 
trfled to prevent the principal from entering thi classroom. Principals 
at both schools were g^Ware of teacher concerns about* observations ancj^ 
both expressed a hesitan.^ to go into classrooms, particularly if a 
teacher was especially "up^ght." Thus, the norm of the closed classroom \ 
was generally adhered to by all parties. 



Teachers expressed a desire to observe other teachers to learn new ^ 
instructional techniques and provide less threatening^critiques . However, 
such observations rare^^y took place. Vmen teac|iers were aske^in a survey 



elghporti 



*if teacher visitations occurred, 43 opt of 46 'Kelghportiajqji teacher re- 
SD^ndents anfiwerfe'd "general^ly no" or "np'\ as did 36 of 38' Green Hills, 
teacl^prs, 10 o/(l6 Smalltown teachers,^ of 17 Patriot teachers, and 
17 of 23 Middleville teachej^. V ' * ^ ^ 

Variation in the delivery of instruction . The consequence , of this 



mix of remotekfegrmal coordAation dnd sporadic informal coordination was 



considerable variation in the, instructionarl activities presented to sre- 



dents. Within s\ibuni1rs^(i .e . , grade levels or departments) teachers 
loosely adhered to curriculum guides. In some instances the lack of ad- 
herence was the result <if_ a discrepancy between guides which were intended 
for use with students who were^ achieving at grade level a^d teachers who 
had students who were below grade level^ In such cases, teachers either 
used the guides for previous grades or no guide at all. In other Instances 

7 ' ■ 

teachers simply decided against using the guide (a decision teachers wfere 
able to make because of zoning of control and lack of feedback) because 
they preferred to follow the sequen^^-^o^^ontent provided in a ^textbook, 
or because, as a teacher at Middleville observed, the curriculum was "too 
old." — 

^ ' -A 

Across^ subj^t areas, the presentationXof overlapping content was\ 
not systematically coordinated. As a consequeiVce , disjunctJLons in in- 
struction Wcurred. For example, at Neighbortowm certain science classes 



^r^uired students to know particular^ matheipatical procedures. However, 
instruction tn those procedures occurred irr the math classes after they 
were needed in sc:^ence». Thus, science teachers complained of having to ^ • 
take time away from their curriculum to teach>Siath. 

Non-classroom coordination , in other^' areas of school operation, * 
formal coordination was much more* immediate to the arena of activity, aAd 
these areas general^ly^^re witl>in the administrative zone of controln 
For exam^Jfe^ jjnfe such area/was- the scheduling of students, courses , and 
teachers. At ali^Flve ^schools scheduling was in the administrativ'i zon^ 

^ . ' ■ ' • ,^ , ' 

of control and was accomplished *in the summer after all the d-Ata^ about 
courses destred by students (in the secon^ry schools) and ^teache^rs' course 



an^ class assignments were ofollected. Similarly, curriculum Objectives 
,'for different grades wereS^i^rdinated through advancJll^lanning. Although 
administrators generally haiNfirftil approval ^over curriculum decisions, 
other staff were frequently includedcin planning. Consequently, coupling 
in the ai^as of scheduling and overall curriculum tended to be lAuch 



tightet than in the delivery of individual classroom instruction. 



Damping Betwejen Siltunits ^ i ^ 

. - . • ) > 

Weick (1980) indicates that in looffely-couRled sjwtems the^e/4s rarely 
a one-to-one correspondence between an action in one aspect of /an organiza- 
tion and action in another and refers to ^his phenonfenon as "damping/' Damp- 



ing tends to insulate subunits f rotpi .one '.^rt^ther and prob^Jp^y serves a useful 
function by preventing a subunit from haviTig to respond immediately, or at 
all, to disturbances in other subunits. in the schools in' this study, there 
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was liot only, a damping of activity among subunits biJ^f also a damping of ' 
information about school 'pi^ocedur^s and resources^ available / Thus, al- 
though teach^lp^ and departments were not^obliged to ^respond- tp changes' 
being' made by or to colleagues, neithef cjid they rfeceive inf ormatioil • ■ 
potentially useful for fulfilling responsibilities . Damping occiirre'd 
bqth^ horizontally and velrtically among subi^its, although vertical ^amp- ^ 
ing was more pronounced, between subunits that j^ere at <-least one l^vel 
removed from one another. . ^ t ' 

^ ^ 7 ' ' ^ I 

^ Horizontal daynpini r. if" teac>^r rarely found it necessary to alter 
class'rooyi -behaviors bdpaWe o^Hevents occurrir^ in other teachers' class- 
rooms. The most pressure ifo respond" typically c^me from students who ' 



would suggest that a teacher engage in or allow certain adtivities- because 
other teachers did, Siin^arly ^fade levei3*^r- departments infr^,quently 
h^d to adjust their activities as a cons^uence of actiohs • taken elsewhere 

'i - 4 

For example, at Neighbortown one department instituted a program radically 
"different from other department:;^s. Stufdents were assigned to a time per- 

' 9 - 

iod^ for ^courses but, unlike in other departments , individuals could 
sd^ect any departmental c^||^e dijring that time. In addition, courses 
could be completed more quickly or slowly than designated by standard 
grading internals. Nevertheless these* changes did pot affect the 
programs in other departments. In fact, de^partments routinely altered 
their programs without disrupting programs elsewhere in the school. 

Horizontal damping of information among t;^achers and departments 
seemed to be a function of individual teachers' having alifnost total 




decision-making responsibilities for their class rooms -and limited oppor- 
'tunities to interact with eaqh other. In other words, there was little 
information, that one teacher possessed that other teachers had to have 
to perform their duties, and there were few routinely-arranged occasions 
to share any information that may have been useful: Summarizing the 
sentiments of numerous teachers was one at Green Hills who remarked, "I 
have no idea what other departments are doing." 

. In several Schools there seemed to be a reluctance to share informa- 
tion, even When it may have been valuable to others. At Green Hills a 
teacher complained, "Everyone keeps things [materials] in their areas." 
To which another teacher replied, "Yeah. . .people don't want to feel that 
their kids have had somethinji elsewhere." At Neighbor town thV. librarian 
discovered that the guidance department possessed numerous curriculum 
materials for teachers that the librarian felt should have been turned 
over to the library. A guidance counselor had not done so for fear that 
the materials could not be located i^nless they were kept together. The 
effect of this "turf" issue was that few teachers were aw/re that the 
materials existed. Thus, at both schools, aspects of schoox culture 
hampered the horizontal flow of information. 

Vertical damping . Two categories of events illustrated the presence 
of vertical damping of activities. One .was the ease with which administra 
tors coiiliL suapend special* projects . Although such action fell within 
the administrative zone of authority, ending special projects abruptly 
would likely have caused at least some negative reactions from f taff if 



the projects had already required staff f to alter their patterns of be- 
r havior extensively. However, typically few staff members were aware 
of these projects, which rarely advanced to the point that system 
adjustments were made necessary. Instead, such projects s^^ed to be 
encapsuled, eliciting little attention. Teachers at both Middleville 
and Neighbortown reported that new projects were often initiated , partici- 
pants selected, a chairperson appointed, and then never heard from again. 
As one teacher remarked, "We seem to be great at starting things and 
very weak at following through." 

Th6 second category was the minimal effects of administrator turnover 
in district offices on the daily activities of teachers. The circumstances 
surrounding such turnover attracted considerable attention from the com- 
munities, other administrators, and external agencies working with the 
schools. However, for teachers the ramifications were small. When asked 
what effects a new superintendent had had on teachers after eight months^ 
in office, a teacher replied that the teacher was aware that there were 
changes that the superintendent wanted to make, but the teacher did not 
know of any that had been implemented. Thus, for teachers, the routines 
of cldssroom life continued despite disturbances in the^district offices. 
J, However, there were also instances when there was less vertical damp- 
ing between subunlts. This greater coupling occurred between subunitS^ 
that were closer to one another in the school systein hierarchy. For 
example, turnover in the superintendency at Patriot did not affect' 
the teachers to any extent but It 3id lead to turnover in other district 
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office positions/ At Green Hills, a change in the principalship had 

significant effects on teachers, particularly on the ways in which- the 

^ r 

non-classroom time of teachers was used. 

Vertical damping of information affected teachers in at least two * 
ways. First, at times teachers expressed confusion about what procedures 



to fo\l 



0w .in performing' certain assignifients . For example, at Smalltown 



teiachers had received notice from the district office that the minimum 
student competencies rec^ntly established in reading were to be used 
by all teachers. However, the competencies had beei) altered, and thus, 
th^^ principal felt that the competencies used in previous years were to 
be followed untiX the new competencies were corrected. Moreover, the 
assistant superintendent had recommended that teachers follow a textbook 
series for reading. Teachers reported confOsion over which guide to use 
as 'late as February of the school year. Similarly, at Neighbortown 
teachers wejre required to write descriptions of their curriculum programs 
for the central office ta use in obtaining district accreditation. Some 
teachers believed there was a required reporting format to follow and 
were using it, others believed there was a required format but did not 
know what it was, and still others did not know there was a required "format 

Second, teachers were occasionally unclear about their assignments, 
for the following year and reported that they were consequently r^^ricted 
in conducting advanced planning. This problem was especially prevalent 
at Gr^en HillS where the folldlrLng interchange between a teacher and 
an administrator occurred: 



Teacher: Do you know wHo is going t^. be where? 

Administrator : Yes . 

Teacher: Why doesn't everyone else know? 

Administrator: It's not my place to tell. 

Degree of Coupling and Scope of Change 
"Scope of change" geiierally refers to two facets of implementation: 
the number of subunlts involved in makifng changes and the extent to wh:/ch 
the changes depart' from existing practice (Firestone 1980; Rosenblum and 
Louis 1978). This paper focuses only on the first facet: the number of 
subunits involved in making changes. With respect to the second facet, 
there was little variation. One reason for this was that I^S and the 
school planning teams emphasi2ed*'"easy" changes as a strategy to weaken 
potential resistance in early implementation efforts. The hope was that 
initial success would stimulate further changes. Another reason was that 
administrators occasionally vetoed some of the more radical cha^^s before 
they could be seriously discussed. For example, RBS staff strongly felt 
that having student activities in the local community on school time could 
be a valuable component of an improved program. Nevertheless, Neighbortbwn 
never considered this alternative. An administrator said that previous 
efforts in this direction had caused problems, that a new school -policy 
against community activities was approved by the school board, and that 
the policy would not be amend*ed.^ / 

Low-scope changes, attempted and/or made. Included alterations in- 
dividual teachers made in their selection of content to be taught, the 

30 



kindd of teaching activities used, classroom management techniques, or 

their choice of disciplinary methods, and administrators' ^adjustments in 

their leadership styles. High-scope changes sought involved widespread 

* diffusion of low-scope changes and scheduling, poli(iy, and coordinating 

practices. Either kind of change was defined as implemented when b6- 

Ihgvior was altered as an acknowledged consequence of participation in 

fhe RBS project, ^o at^mpt»was made to judge the success ,' appropriate- 

i:ness, or faithfulness to what was intended of the changes made. 

The scope of clj^nge was associated with the degree of coupling within 

a schoo-l. Low-scope change was most easily made when implementation* 

.decisions were in the zone of control of. the individual making the change, 

coordination with others was not required, and damping between subunits 

was high. Dn tlie other hand, high-scope^ change .was hindered by loose 

coupling. Foi??: example, high damping and remote coordination reduced the 

extent to which knowledge about the RBS projects was diffused through a 

schod^, and zoning of control lessened the effectiveness of administrative 

attemp*ts to mandate changes- which fell within the t^eachers' zone. Despite 

the potential mandating change had for creating staff tension, a numlj^r ;of 

•ft 

project p^articipants believed that suth a tactic was thp only means to'- 
get full faculty] participation. Another method for implementing high ' 
scope change was for ^ministrators to make changes within their zone, 
sucli as in scheduling or staff evaluation practices, which then directly 
affected large portions of the faculty. ^Although no school altered its 
organizational structure deliberately to facilitate implementing changes 
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of a particular scope, the RBS planning meetings were used l^sevcral 
schools as a way of tightening the couplings among subunits. 

I mplementing Low-Scope Chg^nge ' 

Participants in the RBS projects intended for certain low-scope 
changes to occur. These primarily involved teachers ^nd required them 
to alter their teaching behavior or the content of class activities. For 
example, several teachers at Smalltown altered the patterns in which they 
grouped students for^ iniStruction; teachers at Patriot focused on the>; 
techniques by which they rewarded desired student behavior; and Neigh- 
bortown teachers altered the content of examples they used to illus- 
trate certain principles related to their subject areas. 

These changes seemed to be facilitated by loose coupling. In all 
schools, teachers had the responsibility for determining daily class 

. lessons and the curriculum objec*tives to' 'be addressed on any given day. 
This day-to-day delivery of. instruction was not closely coordinated with 
that of other teachers and infrequently affected the kinds of instruc- ^ 
tion other teachers deii^red. Thus, when a teacher considered making a 
change in instructional behavior or in lesson plans, no consultation with 
or approval from other teachers or administrators vjas necessary. • In fact, 

^ of the close to 30 teachers who participated in the projects during 
the second year, all but one reported that they made at least one change 
as a result of participating in the project. ~ ; . •* 

However, no school was uniformly loosely couple^. i?nH- consequently , 

organizational constraint's on implementing low-scope change arose, particu- 
larly as the changes required decisions to be made in other zones of control. 
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^^they demanded coordination with other individuals or subunits, or as 
th^ damping betwe%i' suburtits lowered. Illustrative of zone of control 

( 

problems was tension at Greeit Hills between the existing curriculum and 

the introduction of new course content decided on in 'the RBS project, 

< 

Teachers felt that the existing curriculum defined a^s much content as ^ 
could be presented in a course. One teacher emphasi^^ "There are -some 
things that I must teach but I cannot, I cannot, infuse [project content] 
into." The consequence was that teachers tended to make changes only in 
courses for which there^ were no rigid curriculum guides (generally elective 
courses rather ^than required subjects); 

Administrator; Is it t^ecau^e the curriculum is in the 

way of getting this [implementation] done? 
Teacher: ^ Yes . . . . I cannot* take two or two and a half 
weeks out of the curriculum. .With this 
group [the course in which implemeT\tation 
was occurring] that fits in with course 
^ ' objectives 4 
Administrator: In looking into the future, something is 

going to have to come out of the curriculum, 
isn't it? ^ • 

This conclusion was echoed by other Green Hills teachers: "Ther£5 is not 
enough time to do everything that is expected and to do it well," and 
l^'If you put something in, you take something out" were typical comments • . ^ 
At least two teachers' argued that the changes ' could be made without 
affecting the coverage of required curriculum; but on the whole, teachers 

■ . " ■ ; ■ ; 
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believed that curriculum decisions would have to be made before individual 

classroom decisions could be. Because curriculum decisions were made 

first by an entire department, then approved by the principal, suporin- 

tendent , and school board, teachers felt limited iij th'e' ^'Xtent to Vhich 

they could make the desired changes themselves.- ^ 

The time required to implement changes placed .additioji^ constraints 

pn teachers. Some expressed frustration . over not having enough time to 

plan and execute new activities well; others became upset over having to 

put what they felt to be -too much time into making changes. In either 

.'' ''^ ■ * 

case teachers said that creating additional time or reducing ep^isting 

demands was a decision they could not make. .That decision belonged to 

administrators, and until those decisions were made, teachers ityicated 

their participation in implementation would .be limited. '^Ap 

^ f • • 

A project teacher at Neighbortbwn also felt organizational nhv- 
straints on making low-scope changes, but because of clo^e'' coordination and 
low damping among teachers within the teacher's department rather^than 
the school. In the department, teachers often taught the /game^ourses , 
frequently interacted about classes, jointly set priorities- ftj^" tlie! gi'oup 
to address, and jointly established procedures for individual cojjLPses ivy^ . 

Thus, any individual changes a' teacher made directly affected t^rJ^ptTBer 

' ■ . ■ i . ?■ ■ 

members, and, in fact, no individual changes were made without prior 

/f • . ■ % < V ' 

discussion>with the whole department. As a part of implementatioi^ ^ 

the RBS project, teachers who were involved in planning were to^.T^a\^-a 
trial test of teaching activities for a nine-week perioi^ All ^rticipants 



agreed to do this and did so except for the one teacher; to have par- 
ticipated In the trial would have violated standard practice in the 
departtnent. Thus the teacher resisted until the entire department was 
included in planninj?: the chanj^es. 

Implementing High-Scope Change * 

H^n-scope change was attempted in two ways. One was horizontal 
diffusion of project goals among all teachers in a school. Project plan- 
ners hoped that non-project teachers would become committed to addressing 
the central problems the pyrojects attacked and then, would devise inno- 
vations appropriate to the circumstances of individual classrooms. Thus, 
particular classroom-level changes were to vary from teacher to teacher. * 
Becausje it was a school-wide commitment to certain goals that was sought 
rather than widespread adoption of ^specific instructional innovations, 
horiztontfal diffusion seemed more, appropriately treated as an Instance 
of high-scope, as opposed to low-scope, change. 

The second means of achieving high-scope change was through a "top- 
down'* strategy. This strategy was manifested in two ways. First, ad- 
ministrators were in a positiqn to mandate that teachers make classroom- 
level adjustments to addlress project goals. However, shared commitments 
among original project pkr^icipants to voluntary participation .precluded 
this strategy from being used* explicitly in all but one of the schools. 
Second, adininistrators could make changes in aspects of school' operation 
Within their zone of control!^, such as scheduling, which in turn affected 
large portions of the faculty. For instance, one principal induced 
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change by incorporating project goals into staff evaluation procedures, 
thereby making non-project teachers' accountable for student 'outcomes 
addressed in the RBS project. 

Horizontal diffusion . The absence of coordinating mechanisms, such 
' as opportunities for teachers to Interact with one another,, coupled with 
high damping among subunits, presented obstacles to the diffusion of 
individual teaching changes throughout a school. In fact, the damping 
of informat±DfKabout thL project was such that after two years of project 
activities, few faulty members not involved in the projects were familiar 
with them. 'Damping deemed particularly acute in the secondary schools. 
At Green Hil]%,^an admii^istrator speculated, "the average staff member 
p^robably doesn't know a dajnn thing about [the project] at this point,' 



and a teacher at ame school commented that there was "still a great 

misconception of wh^t'^it is we're doing and what it is we're trying to do." 

A non-project teacher at Neighbortowri said, "I don't know anything a,bout 

it.... maybe It just hasn't passed aroikid to me.". 

Damping seemed to be partially a consequence of limited opportunities 

to interact. A teacher at Neighbortown suggested that diffusion withirf 
jB subject area department would occur only if someone from that department 
were a participant in the RBS project, otherwise the limited interaction 
across departments would prevent the necessary infi)rmation from spreading. 
Several schools attempted to increase staff awareness of the projects 
either at faculty meetings or through in-service presentations, but 
several project participants openly acknowledged that these forums were 
not useful information-transfer devices. As described earlier, the informal 
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interaction of teachers contained systematic exclusions in who saw whom, 
and so these opportunities were not sufficient as a diffusion mechanism. 
Thus, information about why individual changes sh6uj.d be made and what 
the^hanges were was not diffu.^od extensively beyond project participants. 
Without adequate information, non-project teachers we^^not likely to 
alter , their behavior in accordance with project goals, and in fact, several 
of these teachers indicated that lapk of information aroused their sus- 
picion and concern about what the projects were intended to accomplish. 

One in8t;ance of horizontal diffusion occurred in the tightly-coupled 
department at Neighbortown 4nentioned earlier.*^ A member of the department, 
who was a project participant, had resisted making changes during the trial 
test of new teaching strategies, primarily because such changes were rarely 
-made on an individual basis in the department. Eventually, the teacher 
requested that the RBS consultant work with the entire department. During 
this work, the department staff incorporated project goals into their ^ 
existing priorities, established' a schedule for addressing them, and 
instituted several new teaching strategies that the entire department 
would-use. Thus, high-scope change within the subunit seemed to be facili- 
tated by shared decision-making responsibility throughput the department, 
routine -opportunities for coordination, and low damping among the teachers. 

There were no attempts by schools to alter thel^ structural charac- 
teristifcs permanently so that horizontal diffusion would be less problematic. 
However, the RBS planning meetings seemed to function as a temporary way 
to achieve tighter coupling. For example, at ' Neighbortown and Green Hills, 
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planning meetings were periodically used ,to introduce additional faculty 
members to the projects and to provide them time to plan new activities, 
thereby enabling a gradual but continuing process of diffusion, to occur. 
At Middleville , each project teacher was provided regular opportunities to ^ 

• T . 

meet, with small group of non-project teachers. During thes6 sessional, 
the non-project teachers were trained to make changes similar to the 
project teachers. Discussions of teaching strategies occurred at all 
schools, and teachers expressed pleasure^ with this because such opportuni- 
ties did not arise outside meetings. Thus, phe meetings themselves became*^ 
a formal and informal source of increasing the interrelatedness among 
a number of subunits in the schools, and in doing so, heightened the 

< 

prospects for diffusion. It remained to be seen whether similar meetings 
would become riegularly scheduled «fter the termination of the RBS projects • 
or if subsequent change efforts in the schools would encounter the same 
loose couplings which existed prior to the RBS projects. 

Top-down chang e. High-scope change ^seemed to h^ve a bet tier chance 
erf being implemented *when the process was from the top down. Such a ^ 
process typrically involve^d^j fdmlnistrator's either mandating change for 
the faculty or makings change in administrative practices which impli- 
cated a considerable number of faculty members. 

if 

School s^aff expressed the^o|>init)n that high-scope change could 
occur 'if changes were mandated. Illustrative of this belief was a Neigh- 
bortown teacher who said, "Ever^^one involved feels it's worthwhile.... 
However, unless a dictate is glyen. It; won't happen. Some staff simply 
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will not cooperate unless they are forced to/* Generally, the Indlvithial 
whom staff acknowledged as having the righf to mandate chango waH th<^^ \ 
building ^principal. In the secondary schools, several departmental 'ch;ilr 
persons also acknowledged having this authority. However, whether or not 
a chairperson claimed authority varied between the two secondary schools. 
For example, at Green Hills the chairperson of one dei^artmerit^aid that 
all teachers' iii the department woiild, implement several project-rented 
activities because the chairperson said so; at Neighbortown a chairperson 
remarked that action could not be tatten until an administrative mandate 
had been issued: "It'^ not my place ^o mandate it [change] ,,,, I^.rf^e?^' '^ 

authority to back it up," ^ , 

■ 

Participants, in the projects were cognizant of ^he possibility that 
mandating change wo^ld engen^SrTiostili^iy, especially if the changes were 
in the teachers* zone of control,* In fact, project participants (includ- 
ing administrators) at four of the sites continually g^fl«!Tned the need 
to keep participation voluntary and to include representatives from all 
zones affected by change decisions. At the same time, they acknowledged 
that with such a strategy there would remain a core of teachers unwilling 
•to become Involve'd, Thus, participants were 3ware of a potentially 
effective means of getting high-scope change implemented but were also 
unwilling to use it because of possible side effects. 

An administrator at Green Hills was aware of these side effects and 
personally expressed disdain for authoritative leadership styles, Never^ 
theless, the administrator decided that the only way to get the entire 
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faculty to alter its behavior wns to demand that they do mo. The prlncl- 



alter) Its 
:tivc\o U 



pal's directivc\o departmental chairpersons was '*You will implement the 
(RBSy program." Wh^ recounting this episode, the administrator said as 
an aside, "That's a hprrible way to operate." A test of the effectiveness 
of this strategy never occurred becmise the administrator was later re- 
assigned to another positl^, and the individual who was appointed to 
rePliace the administrrator^uspended RBS involvement with the school 

indefinitely y ^ 

This event pointed to an inherent instability in mandated change. 
Tbo authority to mandate^ ty^cally resided with a sirrle position. However, 
successors to' that position were not obliged to carry out previous direc- 
tives. Thus, turnover in administrative or department chairperson posi- 
tions threatened existing mandates. Of course, pressure by interested 
parties could be exerted to retain popular practice or program, but 
considerable effort was required And strained relations could follow. 
For example, at Green .Hills, another administrator wanted the RBS , project 
to continue and was in a position to. bring considerable pressure upon 
the person 'Wl|p had suspended £^|i^roject. .The administrator, at the same 
time, expressed an unwillingness to endure the likely negative side effects 
that would ensue. As a result, little effort was made to intervene on the 
project's behalf. .Thus, although the location of decision-making respons- 
ibility within the zone of control of an^ administrator or department 
chairperson could facilitate widesp*^ead .implementat;fon of change, it also 
made possible a relatively easy withdrawal of school commitment. 
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Administrators were more villing to exert their influence when change 



decisions were yidely accepted a'^ being within their zone eontrol.. P9r 
example, at Patriot, the latter part of the secopd year of the RBS proj- 
ect was devoted to examining the district curriculum' rather than classroom 
instruction. Curriculum decisions were typically within the administra- 
tive zone, and administrators reported they were much more comfortable 
demanding teacher adherence to changes in this area. One Patriot ad- 
ministr^tor said that.it was hard "to pick up on" the classroom-level 

i 

changes but that addressing curriculum problems "is something I can really 

.get into." V 

Besides .pandating others to make changes,, administrators could alter 
operations within the4.r zone which affected significant numbers of sd^ool 
staff. For example, at Smalltown the principal did not demand participa- 
tidh from'all teachers but did incorporate project goals into staff elvaluy 
ation procedures for all regular classroom teachers. Thus, the non-project 

-teachers were accountable for achieving the same student outcomes to which 
project teachers were committed. Not surprisingly, the nonrproject teach- 
ers made changes very similar to those of Ihe project teachers; and the 



principal's frequent classroom visits insure* that these changes would 
not be implemented oiily when formal evaluation occurred. 

Another area which administrators could alter Was scheduling., As 
project planning progresised and as teachers implemented^ iilassroom-level 
changes, participants became aware that some of t^de changes could be morfe 
effective if school schedules were altered. For example, at Middleville and 
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Patriot, teaches attelwyted to increase the amount of time students spent 
performing academic tasks. However, they complained that their effoy was 
hindered by a steady stream of classroom disruptions, such as students' 
being pulled out to attend special classes. Administrators decided to 
revamp the ''pull-out** policies' so that special instruction would occur 
only atrcerH|^n times, thereby providing tfeachers with large blocks of 
time in which nq disruptions would occur. 

Nevertheless, there was loose coupling within schedule setting 

■Hit i 

which reduced the ability of administrators to implement high-scope 
change In this way. One contributor to loose coupling was a zoning of 
control over schedules within the administrative zone. For example, in 
the first year of the project, the Patriot principal attempted to adjust 
the schedules that special education teachers in the school used to pull 
students out of regular teachers' classrooms. However, because the 
special education teachers reported to a district administrator rather 

than the principal, the principal had little control over these schedules, 

/- 

In the second year, the district superintendent' made special teacher$ 
accountable t.o the principal and such schedule changes became easier to i 
make. Thus, what enabled the changes to be made was moving the special 
schedules from district to buUdipg- level control ^^P^ithin the administra- 
tive zone. At Middleville teachers expressed a desire for having addi- 
tional planning time built into the schedule as well as making adjust- 
ments ir^ulling out students. The 'principal was able to alter the pull-out 

practices, but granting planning time was the school board's responsibility.^ 
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At times, shared understandings among faculty constrained adminis- 
trators' -use of .schedule changes as^a way tp achieve high-scope change. 
For example, Neighbortown project participants sought to institute a hew 
course emphasizing content not covered anywhere else in the school. The 
participants felt that this course was important enough that all students 
should be required to take it. However, the faculty also Was committed 
to preparing students for college; to require the new course would have 
limited college-bound students from taking extra courses in academic 
subjects and, perhaps, injured their college performance. Anon-required 
course was implemented instead. 

Summary and Implications 
The literature on organizational coupling in schools posits a wide , 
array of kinds of loose coupling to be found. This study discovered - 
three kinds that were particularly salient for efforts to implement change: 
zoning of control, remote coordination of instruction, and damping ^mong 
subunits. If decisions about changes were in a subunit's zone of contrdl, 
coordination requirements were low, and damping was high, low-scope changes 
could be freely made. In fact, all but one of the project teachers re- 
ported making such changes. However, the schools were not uniformly 
loosely-coupled. It was possible for some syburvlts to display* tighter 
coupling than the school as a whole; and in some areas of school operation, 
like scheduling or developing district- curriculum, linkages among subunits. 
were tighter. Implementing low-scope changes in these situations was found 
to^be more problematic. 



There were two strategies by which implementation of high-scope 
changes was attempted. One was horizontal diffusion of project goals 
throughout a faculty. Generally, this strategy was blocked by the lack 
of formal and informal opportunities for teachers to share information 
and experiences. However, in one department where diffusion was success- 
ful, the teachers routinely met to plan and discuss classroom-level 
activities. Thus, diffusion seemed possible only where tighter coupling 
was in place. 

The second strategy was "top-down" change. Either administrators 
would mandate changes ot would implement changes in administrative prac- 
tices which affected large numbers of staff. Mandating change was better 
accepted when the changes, fell within the administrative zone; staff felt 
that negative side effects resulted from efforts to mandate change itl 
the classroom zone. Such a change strategy could be thwarted by turnover 
among administrators because successors to positions were not always 
obliged to carry out the initiatives of their predecessors. Changing 
administrative practices was occasionally effective in promoting change 
among faculty. For example, a principal's change in staff ^evaluation 
procedures stimulated non-project teachers to alter their behavior. 
However, zoning of control, lack of classroom-level feedback, and shared 
understandings of staff occasionally weakened the couplings between these 
practices and teachers, and thus, limited the success of the approach. 

These findings suggest several im^jlications for educational agiencies 
assisting school improvement. First, depending on the scope of change 
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desired, it may necessary to alter several existing organizational 
characteristics .of a school. The most typical problem is likely to be 
Increasing the coupling among subunits to pr/>mote high-scope change. It 
is possible that tighter coupling could be achieved as a part of the change 
process. For example, in the ^RBS case, the planning meetings increased 
coordination and reduced damping among teachers. If this issue is not ^ ' 
directly addressed, reli^ce on change strategies like "natural" diffusion, 
or dissemination, will probably meet with limited success. Second^ the 

zone in which primary decision-making responsibility for making changes 

*■ , 

^ is located may affect the kind of high-scope change strategy used. Ad- 
ministrators' mandates aire likely to meet resistance if the changes sought 
are not j/ithin the boundaries of the administrative zone. In such instances, 
alternate strategies may be betrter. Nevertheless, it- should be noted that 
many teachers expressed the opinion that mandates could be very effective 
and that rigid adherence to th'e ideal of voluntary participation may pre- 
'clude consideration of a potentially useful change strategy. Third, the 
schools were not uniformly loosely-coupled. Some individual subunits 
were more tightly-coupled internally than others, ../and several subunits 
were tightly-coupled through schedules or curri^M|ift^i5olicy. Thus, 
multiple change strategies may be necessary to' Implement a -change, .within 
a single school. 

This study was exploratory. As such, it is much ^ore suggestive 
than conclusive. 'Nevertheless, it points to several directions future 
research may take. For example, what other kinds of couplings exist in - 
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schools? Are there systematic differences in coupling between elementary 
and secondary schools? Are couplings that facilitate implementation of 
changes having a certain scope the same couplings that facilitate long- 
term incorporation of those changes? What change strategies are likely 
--to^be^effective, given the existence of particular kinds of couplings? 
Answers to quesFic«ts-«uc.lv as these should greatly increase understanding 



of the nature of schools and provide a heeded , boost to efforts to improve 

> 

them. 
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Footnotes * ' -.-}.. 

1. In- this , presentation Dr. Berman recounted the major thenie of his 
soon-to-be-published work tentatively entitled. Some Things Work Some Times 
in Some Places . 

2. The term "subunit" is used to denote both single classrooms and 
larger structurally-relevant units such as departments. t 

3. All school names are pseudonyms. i 

•< 

A. The survey included four kindergarten teachers who jwere account- 
'abl€^.t.Q..$mall^^^ principal but were not located in STnalltjSwn's building. 
Subsequent interviews suggested that incliid^nfi these four adtlitlonal 



responses slightly overestiinate3"^e amount of teacher interaction at 

Mi 

Smalltown. 

5. However, the mayor of the town was an occasional participant 
in RBS' planning meetings. 

6. The school board eventually agreed to increase planning time. 
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